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To 
Peter’s Mother 
This little wreath 
for the snow grave of 
Her Hero. 


Saas it time Father came 
home again? He prom- 
ised he’d come back to us 
soon.” 


Let me tell you a tale of 
glorious adventures. 

It’s only a little story, but it’s 
about great heroes. Through 
the long years, across the wide, 
wide world, their names will 
live for ever. 

Once upon a time—that’s the 
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way to begin, isn’t itP—there 
lived a hero called Peter Pan. 
But of course you know all 
about Ais adventures, for weren’t 
you named after him P 

“What shall we call him?” 
asked your Mother, when she 
first caught sight of you. 

“Peter’s a good name,” said 
your Father. 

Now Mothers, you know, 
never altogether like the name 
Father chooses for his first 
baby. It’s never quite good en- 
ough, and they always read a 
lot of poetry and play strange 
music about that time, and want 


names of at least three syllables 
? 
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which no one has ever used for 
babies before. 

“Peter’s a good name,” your 
Father repeated, as if someone 
had said it wasn’t. He had the 
“means business” note in his 
voice. “It sounds strong, and 
then you and I both. love Peter 
Pan. He was a real hero, was 
Peter.” 

And so your Mother gave up 
the wonderful secret names 
she had thought of. Mothers 
spend the very best part of 
their lives giving up things. 
When you see them smile to 
themselves over what seems 
nothing at all, it’s always really 
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over the beautiful things they 
once might have had but gave 
up. Some people say they are 
sad smiles, but there aren’t 
such things. The inside of 
every smile is happy. 

Indeed, your Mother was 
really quite pleased over your 
name after all, because she 
had once suggested Peter her- 
self, before she read the poetry. 
and played the music. That’s 
another way Mothers have 
found of giving up _ things. 
They love to let Fathers, and 
children too, think they are 
having their own way, when 
it’s just Mother’s way all the 
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time. They know that we find 
it so much more interesting 
and exciting to walk in the way 
they have chosen for us when 
we think we have discovered it 
all by ourselves. 
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Se remember how Peter 
Pan, after fighting the 
pirate Hook, stood alone on the 
rock, over which the waves 


were quickly rising, with a 
smile on his face and a drum 


beating within him. It was 
saying, “To die will be an aw- 
fully big adventure.” And you 
remember how, later, Hook 
told Wendy to give a last mes- 
sage to her children, for they 
were to die. And this was 
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her message, “We hope our 
sons will die like English 
gentlemen.” 

How do English gentlemen 
dieP Is dying, which seems 
sometimes, as we lie awake at | 
night, so awful a thing, a big 
adventure P 

I have often wondered what 
Peter and Wendy meant. 

Now I know. 

Let me tell you the story of 
heroes who died like English 
gentlemen, to whom death was 
the biggest adventure of all. 
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Gyr years ago there lived 
a hero of heroes who 
said to himself, “I’m going to 
find the South Pole.”’” Men who 


never talk to themselves are 
seldom worth listening to when 
they talk aloud. Every big ad- 
venture starts with a man saying 
something to himself. 

Now it does not much matter 
to you or to me what this South 
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Pole really is, except that every- 
one agrees that to find it is about 
the most difficult thing in all 
the world. For hundreds of 
years men have tried and failed. 
To reach it you have to cross 
miles and miles and miles of 
snow andice. There are no men, 
no trains, no shops, no trees, no 
flowers, in all that wild land. 
Nothing but snow and ice, and 
ice and snow. And the cold is 
much colder than the coldest 
you have ever even dreamt of. 

You wonder why people 
should try so hard to get there. 
I think it is just because it has 
never been done before. When 
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you and | stretch out our arms 
as high as we can, there, just 
beyond our reach, is a world 
above this world where we 
stand. It’s called The Land of 
Things Not Done Before. It’s a 
fine and splendid thing to climb 
and climb up towards that land, 
and even if we stumble and 
fall and fail, it’s worth while. 
This country of ours is so great, 
its Empire so wide, because, 
throughout the long _ years, 
Englishmen, everywhere, have 
fought and struggled and died 
to possess that unknown land,’ 
and to plant their flag on its 


topmost height. 
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And so this hero of heroes 
said, “I’m going to find the 
South Pole. It will be a big 
adventure.” 

For years and years he made 
ready, made his plans, for that 
is the way to start on a great 
adventure. 

Many people think that all 
they have to do is to sit in an 
easy chair and say some magic 
word like “ Nowornever,” and 
they will be ready to start. 
They are all wrong. You have 
to work and toil for ever 
so long if you are not to 
fail when the great moment 
comes. 
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When this hero had done 
everything he could think of to 
make himself fit and able for 
the great adventure and had 
mapped out the journey step 
by step, and had planned when 
and how he should feed himself 
and his men on the way, he set 
out. 

They sailed far across the 
seas until they reached the 
shores of the unknown land, 
and there day after day he and 
his companions battled with 
snow and ice and ice and snow. 
And night after night they 
shivered and froze in their 


tents. And every morning they 
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rose to fight again against the 
Same enemies, snow and ice 
and ice and snow, storms, and 
tempests, and blizzards. 

At last they reached a mighty 
Barrier of rock and ice. Some- 
where, far beyond it, was the 
Pole, but the hero could only 
look and long. He was beaten 
back by want of food, by the 
death from cold of the dogs 
that drew his sledges, and by 
the sickness of his compan- 
ions. He had to come home 
again. 

“Give it up,” said his friends. 
“You will never climb those 
giant hills of rock and ice that 
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guard the South Pole. It can’t 
be done. The risks are too 
great. You have done all a 
man can do. You have done 
better than anyone else. Be 
satisfied. 

“T have not done my best yet,” 
answered the hero. “I’ll make 
new plans and then I[’Il try again. 
And this time it is not going to 
be only a journey to see what the 
land is like. I know just how 
wild it is now. I am going to 
find the South Pole.” 

And that is the end of the 
first great adventure. 
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1)” after day he worked 
again at the old plans 
and made fresh ones, think- 
ing of everything that had 
kept him back on his last jour- 
ney, and how he might better 
this and alter that in his next, 
He knew now a great deal about 
this Land of Things Not Done 
Before, for he had travelled a 
long way where no man had 
ever been, but he could not 
rest until he had _ planted 
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his flag right on top of the 
land, at the very South Pole 
itself. 

In those days when many said, 
“You have done enough, rest 
-now”—people who do nothing 
and spend their lives resting say 
that—someone always stood by 
him and helped him and com- 
forted him when he was tired of 
thinking out new ways of carry- 
ing food across the ice, new 
ways of keeping his men 
well and warm in the awful 
cold, new tracks for his 
ponies and his dogs and his 
sledges. 

His room was like a museum, 
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—full of tins of food, ropes and 
Straps, and boots and _ furs, 
which he was always trying or 
testing. 

Sometimes he said, “I wonder 
if I shall ever reach the Pole.” 
Even heroes, when they are 
tired, lose heart just a little. 
Then the one who stood beside 
him said, “I know you will.” All 
the time he hoped that was 
what the answer would be. 
It is a wonderful thing when 
you have someone beside you 
whom you can count on to 
say the very word, the only 
word, you want to hear. So 
he found heart again at once 
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and went on joyfully with his 
planning. 

Later on as he worked, two 
were always beside him, the 
one who had helped him for 
so long, and with her a baby 
boy. 

“Come back to us both soon,” 
they said, as the day drew near 
to say goodbye. That was all 
they could do to help then,— 
just to say, ‘‘Come back soon.” 
That is the splendid part they 
play in this great adventure. 
Not a very big part you think. 
Why, the memory of “Come 
back soon” is often the only 
thing that brings us home in the 
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end when we are so weary that 
it seems hardly worth while to 
struggle on. 


hen the hero had made 
(T) everything ready, he 
sailed away on the old whaling 
ship that was to carry him and 
his brave men across the Arctic 
Seas to the shores of the un- 
known land. Everybody won- 
dered at all he had thought of 
and planned and said, “ He has 
left nothing to chance this time. 
He has thought of everything 
that could possibly happen in 


that long journey, and is ready 
26 
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to meet every danger and every 
difficulty.” 

Once again he and his chosen 
comrades began their fight 
against snow and ice and ice 
and snow. It was harder work 
than ever this time, for the 
wind blew fierce against them, 
but step by step they won their 
way, over the cruel cold miles, 
into the very heart of that 
unknown land. They conquered 
the mighty fortress of rock and 
ice that had stopped them on 
their first journey,—not in a day 
or a night but slowly, inch after 
inch, resting here, battling there, 
stumbling, sliding, storming over 
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the peaks, across the chasms, 
conquering always. Over the 
Barrier they passed, and then 
on, on until at last they reached 
so near the South Pole that 
they unfurled the flag they had 
carried all the way from home, 
SO cager were they to see it 
wave on the top of the world 
And then, and then.... 

Yes, Peter, they reached the 
Pole in the end, after such a 
fight that it makes one ache and 
tremble all over to think of it, 
and .... found that another 
traveller, from some other coun- 
try, had been there just before 


them—only a few weeks before 
28 
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them—and had planted his 
country’s flag, instead of theirs, 
right at the South Pole itself. 

And that is the end of the 
second great adventure. 

So the other man who got 
there first was the great hero 
after all? 

Wait, Peter. 


ae back to us soon,” 
said she who had stood 
beside the hero at home. 
“We'll get back home as soon 
as we can,” said he as he stood 
with his friends at the South 
Pole, “and let everyone know 
that though we did find the 
Pole, as we said we would, the 
other fellow found it first. 
There are sure to be lots of 
mean people who will say he’s 
made the whole story up. We 
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know it’s true. Let’s get back 
and tell the world that the other 
flag waved there first.” 

That you see is the way with 
heroes. 

There were four men with 
the hero at the South Pole, and 
their names are worth remem- 
bering. There was Petty Officer 
Edgar Evans, a great big brawny 
seaman who had been with him 
for many years and had been 
chosen for this great adventure 
out of many hundreds who 
wanted to come, because he was 
sostrong; there were Dr. Wilson, 
Captain Oates, and Lieutenant 
Bowers,—two sailors (for the 
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hero was a Captain in His 
Majesty’s Navy), two soldiers 
and a doctor. 

When they had planted the 
flag of England beside the other 
man’s flag at the very top of 
the world, they all started for 
home. 

At first things went well. All 
the plans worked. It seemed 
that they would be back home 
in no time, now. 

Then the clouds and mist 
crept round them. The snow 
fell without ceasing. Their 
eyes were blinded and their 
faces cut with the cruel sting- 
ing icicles that the wind flung 
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at them like thousands of sharp- 
pointed darts. They sank deep, 
deep into the soft snow at 
every step. Wearily, painfully 
they dragged themselves along, 
through walls of snow and over 
crags of ice, pulling the sledges 
which carried their food and 
_ firing and the records they 


~ had made and the wonderful 


things they had collected as 
they journeyed, while the wind 
howled and_ shrieked and 
screamed about them, cutting 
its bitter path through their 
thick furs. Every day they 
woke to the same fierce battle, 
and every night they slept, those 
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five men, all alone in a vast 
freezing world of white. 

Snow and ice and ice and 
snow everywhere. 

The wind blew harder and 
the cold grew more bitter. And 
though they talked so brightly 
of the wonderful time they 
would have when they all 
reached home, the hero began 
to feel across his shoul- 


ders a heavier load of care. 
It’s a tremendously hard 
thing to fight your way across 
this white waste when the 


weather is fine and when yov 

carry no great weight on your 

back, but it is hard beyond 
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words when the storm beats 
down upon a back bent with 
care. 

The food and firing were 
getting very low. They had just 
enough when they started, but 
if it was to last till they 
reached another store they had 
left behind them, they had to 
cover at least nine miles every 
day. Only nine miles. At first 
it had been easy, but in this 
battle against the storm the 
hero knew they had only done 
eight,—seven,—six miles in the 
day. 

He flung back his shoulders 
and laughed aloud as he 
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watched his comrades plough- 
ing through the snow. 

“Cheer up, boys,” he cried. 
‘It’s slow work, it’s hard work, 
but we'll just manage it, never 
fear. We've got enough to see 
us through to One Ton Depot 
where there’s a regular feast 
waiting for us. Just think of the 
dinner we’ll have then. Push 
along, push along, I want to get 
home.” 

He felt sure that tomorrow 
would be fine and bright, and 
they would do eleven or even 
twelve miles, and so make up 
what they had lost. 


And for a few hours the load 
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of care seemed so light that he 
scarcely felt it. That’s the way 
with every man who thinks, ir 
the day’s long march, of the 
happy fireside he will reach 
when evening comes. I told 
you that the ‘Come back soon” 
part was a big one in the great 
adventure. 

But Evans, the man of mighty 
muscles, seemed to have lost his 
strength. He was always a 
little behind the others, found 
it even harder than they to pull 
himself out of the snow drifts, 
sank down more tired than they 
at the end of each climb. 

He stopped dead. “I’m done,” 
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said he. Once more he dragged 
himself up and tried to walk. 
He fell again. “I’m done,” 
said he. : 

It’s not always the big man, | 


you see, who lasts the longest. 
This was not in the hero’s — 
plans atall. But there isalways 


something outside every plan 
we make, something we can’t 4 
make ready to meet, for we — 
don’t know what or where it is. 
‘It sounds hard, doesn’t it? But 
there would be no great adven- 
tures without this unknown, 
unplanned-for something,would = _ 
there P . 
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| The load of care was heavy 
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again on the shoulders of them 
all. 

If Evans could not walk 
alone, he must be helped, drag- 
ged, carried along somehow. 
Each of the four had just, and 
only just, enough strength left 
to carry himself, to pull his 
own share of the weight on 
the sledges, none, not a single 
ounce, to spare for Evans if 
he was to cover those dread- 
ful nine miles across the snow 
every day, day after day. If 
he didn’t, they would never 
reach home. And yet each 


~ one gave him freely of what he 


could not spare. 
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It was their life blood the 
heroes gave for this simple 
seaman. 

Evans was dying. He had 
fallen on his head and was very 
badly hurt. The doctor watched 
him and knew that nothing 
could save him. If they left 
him behind he would die a little 
sooner. That was all. And 
they might save themselves and 
reach home safely at last. With 
Evans to drag and carry along 
with them, weak as they were, 
they could only go such a very 
little way each day. 

Six miles, five miles. 

“Come home soon.” 
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And Evans would die soon 
anyway. They could not hope 
to bring him back to England 
with them. If they left him he 
would only die just a few hours 
sooner and they would be safe. 
But they were English gentle- 
men, these four, the hero, and 
Dr. Wilson and Captain Oates 
and Lieutenant Bowers, and so 
such a thing as leaving Evans 
behind never came into their 
heads; and if, when panting, 
sobbing for breath, as they 
pulled and pushed the sledge 
which sank deep under the sea- 
man’s great weight, the thought 
stole up behind them and peered 
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over their bent shoulders, with 
all their might they flung it 
from them and crushed it under 
their tired feet, and started to 
pull and push and drag Evans 
along again, cheering him and 
pouring their own courage into 
his sinking heart. 

Every minute they waited for 
him, every time they heaved 
him out of the snow, every step 
they carried him was pain un- 
tellable for them. They knew 
exactly what this delay meant. 
If things had gone as they had 
planned, they had exactly enough 
food and fuel left. They had 
nothing to spare. But this was 
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outside the plans, it was the 
unplanned part of the adven- 
ture. They counted the cost. 
They were willing to pay the 
price. Even if the price was 
to be their own lives. 

The hero, the doctor, the 
captain, the lieutenant, were 
English gentlemen, you know. 

“Our sons,’ said Wendy, 
“will die like English gentle- 
men.” 

Now we are beginning to 
understand—you and I. 

In spite of all they could do, 
after many days of this fearsome 
struggle, Evans died, as they 
knew he would. They buried 
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him under the snow, and after 
they had read prayers over 
his white grave, they turned 
their faces once more towards 
-home. 

Poor Evans! If he had not 
fallen. If his Strength had not 
failed. If only they could have 
left him where he fell. Poor 
heroes! But they were four 
English gentlemen. 

Hope grew again. They had 
only themselves to Carry now. 
Nine miles did not seem quite 
impossible. It was hard enough, 
but not quite so hard as when 
Evans had to be carried too. 
On, on, they struggled, over the 
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snow and theice. The wind still 
beat down upon them, food and 
fuel were giving out, but there 
was still a hope. 

The way grew rougher still, 
the wind keener, the cold still 
colder. 

Then Captain Oates fell and 
could not rise—Oates whom 
they called “No Surrender 
Oates,” because he had fought 
in the Boer war and refused to 
give in, in face of an over- 
whelming foe. His friends had 
watched him anxiously for days. 
They had seen the deadly white 
patches on his face, cut and 
bleeding where the cold had 
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cracked it; they had seen how at 
every step the lines of agony 
scored deep across the frost- 
bitten patches. Through the 
thickest furs the frost had bitten 
him with its icy teeth. His 
hands, his feet were almost dead, 
nothing but lumps of pain. In 
turns the hero and Dr. Wilson 
and Lieutenant Bowers helped 
him up and across the storm- 
swept snow. 

“T am tired,” said Captain 
Oates. “You leave me here a 
bit. I’ll rest a little and follow 
you on ina bit.”” They laughed 
at him for they knew he knew 


better than that. If you once 
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stop in that snow world you 
stop for ever. 

“Well, then, J’m done,’ he 
said, “save yourselves. You 
may just manage it without 
me, but we shall. all die here, 
if you wait for me or drag me 
on, and I can’t move a step by 
myself. Nothing can save me 
now. My legs, my arms, are 
frozen stiff. What’s the good 
of losing your lives waiting for 
me, when you know you can’t 
save mine. I’ve done the best 
I could. Now leave me and 
save yourselves.” 

They shook their heads, the 
hero, Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant 
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Bowers, and took him between ‘ 
them, dragged him, pulled him — 
between them. Slowly, oh so 
slowly, for they were very, very 
weak. 

Four miles. 

All “No Surrender Oates” 
said was true. They knew that 
well enough. But they were 
three English gentlemen, and 
they knew how, when the time 
comes, English Gentlemen die. 

Another day, another night, 
a day of horror now, a night 
of anguish now. Just a mouth- 
ful or two of food now, just 
a flicker of warmth at night. 

All day long, Oates begged 
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them to think or themselves, 
of those in distant England 
who loved them and needed 
them so. And in the night, 
in that tent pitched in the 
waste of snow and ice, he 
prayed that he might not live 
till morning, so that his friends 
might be forced to leave him at 
last, and, without him, might 
win their way to safety and 
home. He was a very brave 
soul. 

But every morning he woke 
to a new day of pain. 

Three miles. 

Then a great and wonderful 
thought came to him. “If,” said 
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he to himself—didn’t I tell you 
it is the big things men say 
to themselvesP—“they won't 
leave me, I will leave them. 
They are still able to walk 
alone, but my work is done. If 
they won’t save themselves 
I’ll save them in spite of them- 
selves.” 

He stood up and struggled by 
himself to the tent door. The 


wind howled more wildly than 
ever. The snow swished past, 
—fine, powdery snow, that 
blinds and chokes and smothers 
in an instant—the ice cut like 
knives, the wind was blowing 
a blizzard. 
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“IT am just going outside,” 
said Captain Oates, “and I may 
be some time.”’ 


They understood. He had = 


chosen to walk to quick and 
certain death to try and save 
them. They wanted to hold 
him back. But he had 
strength for this last fight of 
all. He went out into the 
snow, and they never saw him 
again. | 

As they lay there waiting and 
waiting for his return they 
remembered that Christ once 
said: Greater love hath no man 
than this that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. 
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He died as an _ En¢glish 
gentleman,—a_ very gallant 
gentleman. 
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() more they struggled 
on, now three heroes only, 
until they were but eleven miles 
from One Ton Depot, the place 
where food and firing and shel- 
ter waited them. They never 
reached it. The blizzard came 
again upon them with double 
fury. They could not stir from 
the tent which barely sheltered 
them from the rage of those 
winds of death. They were so 
very weak, starving, freezing. 
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In the tent they had fire for 
one hot meal and food for two 
days. That was all that was 
left now. If only the sun would 
shine. The blizzard lasted for 
nine whole days. 

And that was the end of the 
third great adventure. 
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FT’ they waited to die, the 

: hero and his two com- 

panions went over the long jour- 
ney in their thoughts, though it 
was very hard even to think, 

: and the hero wrote in his diary 

so that some day men might 


kaow how the end came to 
them. This is what he wrote: 


For my own sake I do not 
regret this journey, which has 
shown that Englishmen can en- 
dure hardship, help one another, 
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and meet death with as great a 
fortitude as ever in the past. 

We took risks—we know we 
took them. 

Things have come out against 
us, and therefore we have no 
cause of complaint, but bow to 
the will of Providence, deter- 
mined still to do our best to the 
last. 

Had we lived, I should have 
had a tale to tell of the hardi- 
hood, endurance and courage of 
my companions which would 
have stirred the heart of every 
Englishman. 

These rough notes and our 


dead bodies must tel] the tale. 
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he hero’s two companions, 
Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant 


Bowers, starved and frozen, 
slept in their furs, and did not 
wake. 

After the hero had finished 
his writing, had planned every- 
thing ready for those who some 
day should find the tent and 
those within it, he propped 
himself against the tent pole 
and like an English gentleman, 
without complaint, without 
fear, waited, too, for the coming 
of kindly death. 

Death is very kind to heroes 
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who look upon their last journey 
as the greatest adventure of all. 
This hero was not afraid, he was 
ready, and the land to which 
he would start so soon was not 
really quite unknown, for a 
Traveller, the greatest Traveller, 
had been there before, had 


come back and left a record of _ 


the way. And the hero knew 
the Traveller and the way. 


Is that allP Ah, no, but the 


rest is so sacred it hardly bears 


telling. All through the long 4 


days and long nights the hero q 
had carried with him the lovely a 
memory of those he had left 4 i 


behind him in the land of home, 
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and now at the last, in his 
fur sleeping bag, only half 
awake, so near was he to his 
last sleep, the canvas walls of 
the tent were like a screen 
upon which picture after pic- 
ture passed before him. Of 
what he saw in those pictures 
of her who stood beside him 
long ago I may not tell you. It 
is a secret so precious that it is 
locked in a golden casket in 
Heaven. God knows it all, and 
she, | am sure, knows a little of 
that secret too, and that is all 
she can bear now. Some day 
the One who holds the key of 
the casket will give it to her. 
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But I would like to tell you 
how he lay there and watched 
his son grow up,—he’ll be the 
only man in the family soon. 
How he longed to: see him in his 
first sailor suit, to play with him 
his first game of cricket on the 
hall floor, with wickets chalked 
on the door—we must pack the 
things tidily away and rub the 
marks off, boy, before mother 
comes home—to take him for the 
very first time to see Peter 
Pan—yo ho, yo ho—How he saw 
him win his first race at the 


school sports, watched him take | 


his first prize—every inch an 


English gentleman—laughed at 
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him over his first high collar, 
planned all kinds of fun and 
sport for him, and then heard 
him say, ‘‘ What I like best of 
all is just to be with mother and 
with you—we three together.” 

Only two, now, little man, only 
two. 

It was so bitterly cold in the 
tent that last night of all, but 
do you know, as the hero lay 
there thinking and waiting, with 
nothing to do but think ... and 
wait ... slowly, very gently he 
felt the one he loved put her 
arms round him and hold him 
close, then the other one, his 


little boy, snuggled close down 
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inside his furs, and slowly, very 
slowly, he began to feel beauti- 
fully warm. For neither snow 
nor ice can chill love, and love 
is stronger than death. 

So it was that this great hero 
started out on his last adven- 
ture, warm as if he had just 
left his dear home fireside. 

And that was the beginning 
of the biggest adventure of all. 

And the end P 

God and your Mother and 
the hero’s son—you, Peter, you. 


Almost every Briton alive has been prouder these last 
days because a message from.a tent has shown him how 
the breed lives on; but it seems almost time to remind him 
of that more practical Englishman who said of a friend in 
need, ‘I am sorry for him £5; how much are you sorry P” 

J. M. BARRIE. 


‘‘But if we have been willing to give our 
lives to this enterprise, which is for the 
honour of our country, I appeal to our 

: countrymen to see that those who depend on 

| us are properly cared for. 

7 ‘*Had we lived I should have had a tale to 

tell of the hardihood, endurance, and courage 
of my companions which would have stirred 

the heart of every Englishman. 

‘‘These rough notes and our dead bodies 

: must tell the tale, but surely, surely a great, 

rich country like ours will see that those 

who are dependent upon us are properly 


provided for.” 
From the diary ef The Hero, 
CAPTAIN ROBERT FALCON SCOTT, 
found in the tent where he died. 


If after reading this little story you feel that you would 
like to help, will you please send your contribution, how- 
ever small, ts the fund started by the Daily Chronicle with 
a contribution of £2,000 to aid in making provision for the 
future of Peter Scott and other relatives and dependents of 
Captain Scott and his heroic comrades? Address ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle,” Fleet Street, London. 
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